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Hamilton On Principles 
Those who stand for 
nothing fall for anything. 
Alexander Hamilton, 


Treasury secretary 


Roosevelt On Curiosity 

If you are interested, you never have to look for 
new interests. They come to you. When you are 
genuinely interested in one thing, it will always 
lead to something else. Eleanor Roosevelt, first lady 


Nietzsche On Resilience 


That which does not kill you makes you stronger. 
Friedrich Nietzsche, philosopher 


Bush On Persistence 


Barbara Bush, first lady 


Landers On Honesty 


You just don’t luck into things as much as you’d 
like to think you do. You build step by step, 
whether it’s friendships or opportunities. 


The naked truth is always better than the 
best-dressed lie. Ann Landers, advice columnist 
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Carroll On Life Purpose 

One day Alice came to a fork in the road 

and saw a Cheshire cat in a tree. “Which road 
do I take?” she asked. “Where do you want 

to go?” was his response. “I don’t know,” 
Alice answered. “Then,” said the cat, “it 
doesn’t matter.” 

Lewis Carroll, author 


IBD’S 10 SECRETS TO SUCCESS 


Investor’s Business Daily has spent years analyzing leaders and suc- 
cessful people in all walks of life. Most have 10 traits that, when com- 
bined, can turn dreams into reality. Each day, we highlight one. 


HOW YOU THINK IS EVERYTHING: Always be positive. Think 


success, not failure. Beware of a negative environment. 


DECIDE UPON YOUR TRUE DREAMS AND GOALS: Write down 
your specific goals and develop a plan to reach them. 


TAKE ACTION: Goals are nothing without action. Don’t be afraid to 


get started. Just do it. 


NEVER STOP LEARNING: Go back to school or read books. Get 


training and acquire skills. 


BE PERSISTENT AND WORK HARD: Success is a marathon, not a 


sprint. Never give up. 


LEARN TO ANALYZE DETAILS: Get all the facts, all the input. Learn 


from your mistakes. 


FOCUS YOUR TIME AND MONEY: Don’t let other people or things 


distract you. 


DON'T BE AFRAID TO INNOVATE; BE DIFFERENT: Following the 


herd is a sure way to mediocrity. 


DEAL AND COMMUNICATE WITH PEOPLE EFFECTIVELY: No person 


is an island. Learn to understand and motivate others. 


BE HONEST AND DEPENDABLE; TAKE RESPONSIBILITY: Otherwise, 


ll 


Nos. 1-9 won’t matter. 


BE HONEST AND DEPENDABLE; TAKE RESPONSIBILITY 


Earn Trust, Gain Results 


Be honest with your 
people and you'll win 
their trust. They'll be 
more devoted tothe or- 
ganization and help it 

thrive. To draw that trust: 

Ui Tell the truth. A leader needs to 

be sincere and honest with his peo- 

ple, says Billie Blair, chief executive 
of Los Angeles-based management 
consultant Change Strategists. 

“It’s very easy for employees to 
pickup if a boss is trying to fake 
things and not giving straight an- 
swers,” she said. “That leads to a 
less-than-enthusiastic response 
from employees.” 

0 Get their full effort. Show your 

employees they can trust you and 

you'll get them to buyin to what you 
and the organization are doing. 

“You have to have the employees 
give their all to make the organiza- 
tion work,” said Blair, who wrote 
the new book“Value +.” “They’re 
not going to do that if they don’t be- 
lieve in the boss.” 

Ut Show respect. Seekout your peo- 

ple’s opinions, says Ken Blanchard, 

who runs a leadership consultancy 
in Escondido, Calif. 

“In tough times, you have to make 
people your business partners,” 
said Blanchard, co-author of newly 
revised book“The Secret.” 

Ui Show everything you can. It 

pays to be transparent in your firm. 

Let people know if times are tough. 

Southwest Airlines’ management 

runs that way. One of its employees 

suggested charging more for cus- 
tomers to board early. That 
brought in millions. “You build 
trust by re-specting people and 
involving them,” Blanchard said. 

“You want your people on your 

side.” 

t Share information. Tell your 

people how the business works. 

One restaurant owner stunned his 

employees by telling them how low 

the profit margin was. The head 


chef realized that if he burned one 
steak, it took six more to make back 
that cost. “People can’t make a 
deci-sion if they don’t have all the 
infor-mation,” Blanchard said. 

U Be available. Leaders have to be 
around to give employees the 
straight story about what’s happen- 
ing with the firm. If workers are 
worried about the company’s fu- 
ture, be ready to address those con- 
cerns. “There has to be the senti- 
ment that the boss is there,” Blair 
said. “Be around and be in touch 
with employees so you can give 
those responses.” 

i Show sincerity. Answer ques- 
tions honestly. But if you don’t 
know, don’t fake it, Blair says. 

Tell people you'll find out the an- 
swer and get backto them. Some 
will see through it if you talkyour 
way around an answer. 

Ii Pay attention. Listen to your em- 
ployees. They’ll become more en- 
gaged and feel respected. 

The In-N-Out Burger chain’s own- 
ers develop their employees and 
promote them when they’re ready. 
The employees feel wanted and 
trust their leaders. 

“Unless one takes actions to en- 

gage employees, the company 
stands a very good chance of fail- 
ure,” Blair said. 
U Display faith in others. Instill a 
compelling vision of what you want 
to accomplish, Blanchard says. 
Then let your people use their own 
judgment. And be sure to backthem 
ifthings go wrong. 

“You trust them enough to let 
them bring their brains to work,” he 
said. 

' Beware the consequences. “If 
people don’t trust leadership, 
they’re always looking over their 
shoulders,” Blanchard said. 
“They’re not focused on their work. 
It’s a tremendous distraction.” 
Steve Watkins 


The Children’s TV Hit Master 


Create: Janice Burgess turns “The Backyardigans” into an Emmy Award winner 


BY PATRICK SEITZ 
INVESTOR'S BUSINESS DAILY 


With a degree in art history from a 
prestigious college, Janice Burgess 
wasn’tan obvious candidate for a ca- 
reer in TV production. 

But while working an office job at 
WQED, the public TV station in her 
hometown of Pittsburgh, she found 
herself attracted to the medium’s 
creative side. 

Burgess, now an acclaimed chil- 
dren’s TV show producer, was will- 
ing to do menial jobs early to get 
close to the action. She volunteered 
for workon a show at WQED and 
was put in charge of craft services — 
showbiz speakfor lunch. 

“T got to know about the schedules 
and made sure the caterer came at 
the right time and the table was set 
up,” Burgess told IBD. “That’s how 
I got started.” 

After WQED, she worked in New 
YorkCity with the Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop, now called the 
Sesame Workshop, then as assistant 
travel coordinator for a science 
show called “3-2-1 Contact.” 

“T didn’t have any glamorous jobs 
when I was starting out,” Burgess 
said. “The great thing about being 
young is that you have less pride and 
you need less money.” 


The Rise 


Taking low-level jobs in a field 
you're interested in gives you a 
chance to learn different sides of the 
business, she says. That helped her 
realize her talent. 

“T thought I was good at numbers, 
but it turns out I’m not,” Burgess 
said. Her calling was on the creative 
side of the entertainment business. 

Burgess is best known as creator 
and executive producer of “The 
Backyardigans,” a musical adven- 
ture show that airs on NickJr., 
owned by MTV Networks, a divi- 
sion of Viacom. 

The show, which premiered in 
2004, is inits fourth season. 

Burgess’ experience in different 
parts of TV production has made 
her a more rounded executive, says 
Brown Johnson, president of anima- 
tion at Nickelodeon and MTV Net- 
works Kids & Family Group. 

“She combines the magic of being 
acreator with being a producer-real- 
ist. She is very left- and right- 
brained,” Johnson said. “I find her 
to be smart, funny, perceptive and a 
really deep thinker.” 

Burgess, 55, had a different career 
in mind when she graduated from 
Brandeis University in Waltham, 
Mass., with a bachelor’s degree in 
art history. She planned to become 
an art historian. But museum work 
isnot so lucrative. To get ahead, Bur- 
gess had to travel in art circles with 
collectors and high society. That 
wasn’ther thing. 

So she tookan assistantship with 

WQED instead. Burgess says she fol- 


Burgess got her TV start at WQED inher native Pittsburgh and by 2004 was 
the executive producer of “The Backyardigans” on Nick Jr.,owned by MTV. 


Burgess’ Keys 

W Her “Backyardigans” has 
spawned DVDs, books, toys 
and a live stage show. 

li “It’s very important to fol- 
low your instincts about what 
itis you want to do and try to 
get jobs that help you do that.” 


lowed her instincts, then tookthe 
post with the Children’s Television 
Workshop, which led to Nick Jr. 

Burgess was working as a project 
manager for the “Ghostwriter” 
show when she learned about an 
opening at Nickelodeon. 

She jokes that she interviewed for 
that job “about 11,000 times.” The 
way Burgess sees it, she was too seri- 
ous during the interview process, 
leading her future employers to 
wonder ifshe lacked humor. 

“I was so tense about the whole 
thing,” she said. “I was really on my 
professional best. So the last thing I 
would dois to say anything funny.” 

Despite their qualms, she got the 


job as executive in charge of produc- 
tion at NickJr. in 1995. She oversaw 
the production of Peabody- and 
Emmy Award-winning NickJr. 
shows such as “Blue’s Clues” and 
“Little Bill.” 

“T’m an example of someone who’s 
learned a lot along the way,” Bur- 
gess said. “It’s very important to fol- 
low your instincts about what it is 
you want to do and try to get jobs 
that help you do that.” 

She also advises others to “get the 
best boss you can” — bosses who ap- 
preciate you and are willing to give 
you shots at advancement. 

Nickelodeon’s Johnson is one who 
has the right traits: “Incredibly gen- 
erous and very non-threatened by 
other people being good at stuff,” 
Burgess said. 

Johnson saw the potential for 
what became “The Backyardigans” 
before Burgess did. A decade ago, 
she asked Burgess and another Nick- 
elodeon executive, Chris Gifford, to 
develop an idea for a program 
aimed at preschoolers. The winning 
show would go into production. 


At the time, top talent wasn’t into 
making high-quality preschool 
shows, Burgess says. Nickelodeon 
had searched for new shows but 
hadn’t found anything worthwhile 
from outside the company. 

Gifford came up with “Dora the Ex- 
plorer.” Burgess developed a pilot 
for a show called “Me and My 
Friends.” Gifford won, and “Dora” 
went on to great success after its pre- 
miere in1999, 

“Me and My Friends” was a full- 
body puppet show with music and 
dance. “The idea was to have a show 
that was really musical ... because 
little kids like music,” Burgess said. 

Even though the show didn’t quite 
work, four of the five characters in 
“The Backyardigans” were in “Me 
and My Friends.” 

A half-year after the in-house con- 
test, Johnson told Burgess she want- 
ed her to take another crack at her 
show. Johnson liked the characters 
and music from the failed pilot. 

Instead of a live-action puppet 
show, Nickelodeon made “The 
Backyardigans” computer-animat- 
ed. Nickelodeon partnered with Ca- 
nadian animation studio Nelvana, a 
unit of Corus Entertainment, to pro- 
duce it. “Sometimes your first at- 
tempt is just not all that great,” Bur- 
gess said. “In this case, my second at- 
tempt was much better.” 


High Five 

“The Backyardigans” follows five 
high-spirited friends who take epic, 
musical adventures by transform- 
ing their backyards into fantastical 
places. One of the friends, pink- 
spotted Uniqua, is based on Burgess 
herself. 

“Uniqua is me. Or at least who I 
was as a kid,” Burgess explained. 
“She’s a ringleader. Out of the five, 
Uniqua is the main character, and 
we use her in every story. I think 
most preschoolers have a sense of 
their own specialness, and _ that’s 
what Uniqua is all about.” 

The characters have definitely 
resonated with young viewers. 
“The Backyardigans” launched in 
2004 and has spawned DVDs, 
books, toys and even a live stage 
show. 

Burgess gets her inspiration from 
Hollywood action movies such as 
“Die Hard” and “Star Wars.” Kids 
love big adventures, she says. 

With “ The Backyardigans,” the 
key is to make such adventures not 
scary and not imitable except in 
your head. Executives don’t want 
kids acting out danger-ous stunts 
they see on TV. 

Johnson lauds Burgess for sur- 
rounding herself with skilled pros. 

“Janice is not afraid to have 
people work for her who know 
other things than she knows,” the 
boss said. “She hires people who 
might be smarter than her in a 
certain area. It’s the mark of a great 
executive.” 


BEST OF LEADERS & SUCCESS 


Adm. Arleigh Burke Crested When It Counted Most 


Full Speed Ahead: His work ethic, know-how and can-do approach helped put the Navy on course to defeat the Japanese 


BY DOUG TSURUOKA 
INVESTOR'S BUSINESS DAILY 


Adm. Arleigh Burke knew the value 
of calculated risk. 

Combining that riskwith his ex- 
traordinary sense of timing, he 
saved hundreds of lives one dark 
night near the Solomon Islands 
northeast of Australiain July 1943. 

Burke, the Navy’s most heralded 
destroyer commander in World 
War II, was peering at a radarscope 
as his ships headed to relieve a unit 
of Marines onasmallisland. 

His charts showed two points of 
land. The Marines held one. The 
Japanese occupied the other. 

Burke’s_ blurry radar images 
showed several jutting pieces of 
land that looked the same. If his 
ships landed at the wrong spot, 
they’dbe annihilated. 


Burke (1901-96) used a navigating 
technique called dead reckoning to 
get out of the jam. He relied on two 
known factors: the time that he 
passed his last identifiable piece of 
land and the speed ofhis ships. 

Heestimated the distance he’d cov- 
ered since his last landmark. When 
he reckoned his ships were off the 
right piece of coast, he heaved to 
and dropped anchor. 

The Marines onshore flashed a sig- 
naland evacuated their wounded. 


Relentless 


Burke, a resourceful commander, 
oversaw carrier taskforces and was 
awarded a Navy Cross for heroism 
in World War II. The 42-year Navy 
veteran saw action during the Kore- 
an War and served an unprecedent- 
ed three terms as chief of naval oper- 
ations from 1955 to1961. 
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Burke's Keys 

i Led destroyers to victory in 
the Pacific in WWII. 

w “There never is a conve- 
nient place to fight a war 
when the other man starts it.” 


A broad-shouldered man of Swed- 
ish descent, Burke was the oldest of 
six children who grew up on a farm 
near the Rocky Mountains. He 
learned his knack for timing and his 
meticulous approach to problem- 
solving from his father. 

Burke mulled an Army career and 
almost entered West Point. But a 
lackof available places at the U.S. 
Military Academy caused him to 
enter the U.S. Naval Academy. 

Exposure to demanding farm 
workhelped Burke early in his 


naval career. Straight out of Annapo- 
lis, he was given the dirtiest job on 
board. He was assigned to the battle- 
ship Arizona and told to scrape the 
rustinabottom hold. 

The workwas crucial, as a single 
rust spot could eat through the hull 
and sinka ship. But it involved 
crawling on the hands and knees, 
with crew members given the work 
as punishment. 

One day, a lieutenant overseeing 
the worknoticed that Burke’s area 
of the ship was always free of corro- 
sion. He chatted with the ensign. 
Burke asked the officer why he had 
the worst job on the Arizona. The 
lieutenant told him that Burke got 
the job because he could doit. 

Burke seemed at his best when the 
enemy had the upper hand. He 
scored some of his biggest victories 
when an outnumbered U.S. Navy 


played cat-and-mouse with a superi- 
or Japanese fleet. His destroyers 
sankenemy ships and often landed 
and retrieved Marine Raider battal- 
ions under intense fire. 

Burke pushed constantly. At one 
point in the Solomons campaign, he 
complained up the chain of com- 
mand that a lackof supplies and 
maintenance was slowing his ships. 


Go For It 


Though his destroyers supposedly 
could hit a top speed of 35 knots, 
most were barely doing 30. 

So Burke ordered his crew mem- 
bers to make engine adjustments 
that were banned by Navy regula- 
tions but nudged up the speed of his 
destroyers. 

When Burke received orders to 
search for enemy ships, he radioed 
back: “Proceeding at 31 knots.” 


The extra knot so amused his supe- 
riors, he was henceforth known as 
“31-knot Burke.” 

In the Korean War he commanded 
acruiser division. He also helped ne- 
gotiate the 1953 armistice in Korea 
asa U.N. Truce Delegation member. 

Burke was appointed chief of naval 
operations in 1955. He was an advo- 
cate of carrier aviation and sub- 
launched missiles, doing much to 
shape the Navy during the Cold War. 

He retired from the Navy in1961. 

In 1991, the Navy named a new 
class of missile destroyers after 
Burke. When the first ship, the USS 
Arleigh Burke, was commissioned, 
Burke turned to its crew and said: 
“This ship is built to fight. You'd bet- 
ter know how.” 


This story originally ran Nov. 17, 
2005, on Leaders & Success. 


